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The  total  cost  to  consumers  of  fixed  quantities  of  foods  making  up  a  typical 
consumer's  "food  basket"  was  smaller  in  relation  to  average  consumer  income  in  recent 
months  than  at  any  other  time  on  record,  as  shown  in  the  lower  section  of  this  chart. 
Actual  consumer  expenditures  for  food  have  risen  more  rapidly  than  food  prices, 
owing  in  part  to  an  increase  in  the  quantity  purchased,  but  not  so  rapidly  as 
income.  Foods  during  the  war  make  up  an  increasing  proportion  of  total  consumer 
expenditures  for  goods  and  services  chiefly  because  supplies  of  foods  are  maintained 
at  high  levels  while  supplies  of  non-food  goods  and  services  are  being  sharply 
curtai led. 


MARKETING'  AND  TRANSPOETAT ION  SITUATION 
APRIL  -    MY  I9U3 

SIMviAHT  y 
'    Charges  for  marketing  domestic  farm  food  products  in  April  reached  the  high- 
est level  since  133&.  rising  nearly  5  percent  above  the  charges  in  March  1943 
which  equalled  the  1935~39  pre-war  average.      Retail  prices  charged  city  consumers 
for  farm  foods  increased  nearly  k  percent  from  February  to  March  followed  by 
nearly  3  percent  from  March  to  April.  -  Prices  received  by  farmers  for  the  same 
food  produce s  advanced  6-1/2  percent  during  the  2  months,  mid-February  to  mid-April. 
The  farmers  share  of  the  consumer rs  food  dollar  declined  to  5 6  cents  in  April  from 
the  recent  record  high  of  57  cents  in  February  a.nd  March. 

Information  on  food  costs  and  on  consumer  incomes  (presented  as  a  new  series 
in  this  report)  shows  that  advances  in  retail  food  prices  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  have  been  much  less  proportionately  than" the  average  increa.se  in  Consumer 
incomes,  with  the  result  that  retail  food  prices  are  now  at' record  low  levels  in 
relation  to  consumer  incomes.      Total  expenditures  for  foods  have  risen  more 
rapidly  than  retail  food  prices,  reflecting  advances  in  standards  of  food  con- 
sumption and  increases  in  services. obtained  with  the  food. 

The  transportation  load  for  livestock  in  the  fall  of  I9U3  is  expected  to 
be  considerably  greater  than  a  year. earlier  and  the  transportation  situation  may 
be  critical  during  the  period  of  heaviest  movement.    The  volume  of  livestock  that 
can  be  transported  by  available  trucks  is  estimated  at  about  90  percent  of  that 
transported  during  the  peak  of  1342.    Rail  transportation  of  livestock  apparently 
can  be  increased  but  if  the  production  goals  for  19^3  are  reached  this  increase 
may  not  be  adequate  to  handle  the  load  during  the  period  of  heaviest  movement. 
Slaughter  and  processing  capacity  in  sections  of  the  Northwestern  Corn  Belt  may 
also  be  inadequate  to  handle  the  peak'  load  in  1943, 
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Marketing,  processing  and  transportation  facilities  for  dairy  and  poultry 
produces,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  expected  to  be  adequate  for  handling  thet 
1943-4U  production.  Trucking  facilities,  with  the  exception  of  some  local  short- 
ages, arc  expected  to  "be  adequate.  Difficulties  in  obtaining  repairs  and  drivers 
for  t  rucks  appear  to  be  the  most  critical  element  in  the  transportation  situation 
for  these  commodities.  Some  shortages  of  milk  cans,  cheese  boxes,  and  egg  crates 
are  indicated. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  April  6,  19^+3  decided  to  suspend  the 
freight  rate  increases  which  it  had  permitted  to  become  effective  on  March  18, 
19^2.    The  higher  rates  are  suspended  until  January  1,  19'HU,  beginning  on  May  15, 
Standard  passenger  fares  were  left  undisturbed,  but  the  Commission  revoked  the 
increase  in  commutation  fares  allowed  in  19^-2. 

Estimates  of  rail  carloads  for  agricultural  products  for  the  second 
quarter  of  19^3 »  taken  as  a,  whole,  show  very  little  increase  over  those  for  the 
second  quarter  of  19^-2. 

May  31,  19^3 


TOD  COSTS  AND  CONSUMER  INCOMES 

A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  comparisons  of  food  costs 
with  income  per  family  formerly  published  in  this  report.    Completely  new  and 
revised  series  compering  food  costs  and  income  per  civilian  consumer  are  presented 
in  table  1.    These  new  series  should  clear  up  misunderstandings  relating  to  ^he 
earlier  materiel.    The  level  of  food  prices  and  costs  in  relation  to  the  level 
of  consumer  incomes  is  of  great  importance  in  consideration  of  problems  relating 
to  farm  prices  and  towage  rates  of  nonfarm  workers,  and  these  new  series  should, 
provide  a  sound,  basis  of  facts  for  use  in  the  solution  of  such  problems. 

The  series  presented  in  table  1,  representing  averages  per  civilian 
consumer,  both  nonfarm  and  farm,  include: 

(1)  Cost  to  consumers  at  prevailing  prices  of  a.  "food  basket" 
containing  quantities  of  food  representing  average  annual 
consumption  for  1935~39»    This  series  reflects  price  changes 
only. 

(2)  Actual  expenditure  for  foods  reflecting  changes  in  items  and 
quantities  purchased  as  well  as  changes  in  prices. 

(3)  Total  income  per  consumer. 
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Table  1.- 


Ibod  oo st  and  expenditures  compared  with  total  and  diepoable  income  per  person,  United  States  average, 

specified  periods 
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1/  Calculated  from  data  prepared  in  the  Bureau  of  foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.   Total  income  is  national  income  pay- 
ments  to  individual  per  capita  of  V.  S.  population,  including  all  armed  forces.    This  average  is  approximately  equal  to 
income  per  capita  of  civilian  population,  differing  by  less  than  1  percent  in  1942.    Disposable  income  is  total  income 
less  direct  personal  taxes.   Total  expenditures  for  goods  and  services  are  averaged  over  U.  S.  population  excluding 
armed  forces  abroad.    Actual  food  expenditure  is  total  amount  spent  for  foods  (excluding  alcoholic  liquors)  in  retail 
stores,  eating  places  and  elsewhere,  plus  allowance  for  value  of  home-produced  foods,  per  capita  of  tT.  S.  civilian 
population.    This  expenditure  reflects  changes  in  quantities  and  types  of  foods  purchased  and  in  payments  for  prepara- 
tion, service,  and  entertainment  at  eating  places  in  addition  to  changes  in  food  prices. 

2/  Cost  to  consumers  of  quantities  of  foods  representing  average  annual  consumption  per  person  during  1935-39  is  cal- 
culated by  taking  as  a  1935-39  base  the  actual  food  expenditure  for  that  period  ($113 )  and  applying  to  this  base  cost 
the  changes  in  a  U.  S.  average  consumers'  food  price  index.    The  latter  index. is  a  weighted  average  of  indexes  represent- 
ing (1)  retail  food  prices  in  51  cities  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) ;    (2)  retail  food  prices  in  other  cities 
and  towns  and   (3)  prices  received  by  producers  applied  to  foods  consumed  on  farms  where  produced.    This  series  reflects 
the  part  of  changes  in  food  cost  due  solely  to  changes  in  food  prices. 

37  These  percentages  show  what  share  of  consumers'  income  would  be  required  to  purchase  identical  quantities  of  the 
same  foods  (1935-39  average  consumption)  at  prices  prevailing  during  each  year  and  month. 


00 


Disposable  income  remaining  after  deducting  direct  personal 
taxes  from  total  income. 


(5) 


Total  expenditures  for  consumer  goods  and  services  out  not 
including  taxes    and  savings. 


The  percentages  of  income  raid  total  expenditures  represented  by  cost  of  the  food 
basket  and  by  actual  food  expenditures  arc  a], so  shown. 

Retail  feed  prices  at  record  low  in  relation  to  consumer  income 


Th  religious  the  present  war  retail  food  prices  consistently  have  risen  lei 
rapidly  thai:  average  consumer  income.  The  average  U.  S.  consumer  today  is  a. hie 
to  pui  ci -'u>?  a.  i:food  basket5/  of  specified  foods  for  a.  smaller  share  cf  his  in^onu 
than  at  any  period  of  record.  This  is  true  even  men  cost  of  the  "food  basket" 
is  compared  with  the  consumer's  "disposable"  income  remaining  after  payment  o 
direct  personal  taxes. 

Actual  food  expenditure  per  consumer  advanced  much  more  rapidly  than 
food  prices  during  1941  and  1942,  reflecting  the  shift  toward  higher  standards 
of  food  consumption  accompanying  higher  levels  of  income.    Farmers  contributed 
to  these  higher  standards  by  producing  larger  quantities  of  foods  for  civilian 
consumption. 


Farmer's  share  of  retail  food  dollar  near  record  high 

The  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar  spent  for  a  group  of  specif i 
foods  is  near  the  record  high  levels  of  World  War  I,  having  reached  57  cents  in 
February  and  March,  but  dropping  to  5&  cents  in  April  19^5«    This  rise  in  the 
farmer's  share  has  been  associated  with  the  advance  in  food  prices  at  retail  and 
farm  levels  and  has  been  favored  by  stability  in  the  marketing  charges  of  middl 
men,  which  have  not  risen  in  line  with  prices. 

Increases  in  food  prices  paid  by  consumers  at  retail  are  usually  associat 
with  increases  in  prices  paid  to  farmers  who  produce  these  foods.  Price  increas 
are  ordinarily  brought  about  by  rising  levels  of  consumer  demand,  as  a  result  of 
increased  income, or  by  a  reduction  in  supply  of  the  foods  available  for  consump- 
tion. In  most  cases  price  behavior  at  levels  of  marketing  below  the  retail  is 
motivated  by  anticipation  of  what  the  consumer  can  and  will  pay  for  available 
supplies.  Prices  paid  to"  farm  producers  also  depend  upon  the  total  charges  pe: 
unit  paid  for  the  marketing  services  to  transfer  food  products  from  producers  t 
consumers.  These  charges  constitute  the  "spread"  between  the  retail  price  and 
equivalent  farm  value. 

Consumer  income  and  food  cost 


In  order  to  view  the  food  cost  situation  in  proper  perspective,  it  is 
necessary  to  compare  food  price  trends  with  food  expenditures  and  with  consume' 
incomes.    Food  prices  take  on  new  meaning  when  compared  with  the  fund  of  con- 
sumer purchasing  power.    This  has  been  done  on  the  ba.sis  of  the  average  civili 
consumer  and  the  results  are  shown  in  table  1. 


Because  193 5~33  was  chosen  as  a  "base,  the  "food  "basket"    cost  equals  the 
al  food  expenditure  for  that  period.    Through  the  recent  war  years  and 
into  19^3  the  l!fcod  basket"    series  measures  the  increased  cost  of  foods  which 
may  "be  ascribed  to  higher  retail  food  prices.    Retail  prices  of  farm  food 
products  are  in  turn  related  to  the  combined  effects  of  changes  in  prices  paid 
farmers  and  changes  in  charges  for  marketing. 

While  average  cost  to  consumers  of  the  "food  basket"  in  1935~39  amounted 
to  22  percent  of  total  income  per  consumer;    or  23  percent  of  "disposable" 
income  remaining  after  payment  of  direct  personal  taxes,  by  the  end  of  19^42 
average  consumer  income  had  so  far  outdistanced  retail  food  prices  that  the 
same  "food  basket"    could  be  purchased  for  only  l6  percent  of  total  income  or 
17  percent  of  disposable  income. 

Actual  food  expenditures  by  all  civilians,  farm  and  nonfarm,  in  1935-39 
amounted  to  22  percent  of  income,  and  dropped  to  21  percent'  of  the  high  income 
level  reached  in  March  19^3  •      Compared  with  disposable  income,  food  expendi- 
tures were  23  percent  for  1935-39  and  2j  percent  in  March  19^3 •    ^n  comparison 
with  total  consumer  expenditures  for  all  goods  and  services,  the  food,  expendi- 
tures show  an  increase  from  25  percent  of  total  expenditures  for  1935~39  to  33 
percent  for  March  I9H3.    The  trend  of  these  percentages  shows  that  food  expendi- 
ture has  risen  more  rapidly  than  total  consumer  expenditure,  but  less  rapidly 
than  consumer  income. 


Food  expenditures  rising  more  rapidly  than  retail  food  prices 

From  1935"39  to  March  19^+3  the  rise  in  actual .  expenditure  for  foods  by 
the  average  consumer  was  nearly  double  the  rise  in  retail  food  prices.  Daring 
this  period  retail  food  prices  advanced  by  ^3.  percent,  the  consumer's  "food 
basket"    costing  $113  011  the  average  for  193  5-39  sltA  $1c2  in  March  I9U3. 
Actual  food  expenditures  per  person,  affected  by  changes  in  items  ..purchased  as 
well  as  in  prices,  rose  by  m  percent  during  the  same  -period,  reaching  an  annual 
rate  of  $20S  in  March  I5H3. 

What  significance  lies  in  the  excess  of  the  food  expenditure  increase 
above  the  food  price  increase?    This  excess  reflects,  first  of  all,  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  the  standard  of  food  consumption.  With  incomes  rising 
faster  than  food  prices,  consumers  have  purchased  the  larger  quantities  of 
foods  made  available  by  record  farm  production,  and  have  purchased  increasing 
proportions  of  food  at  eating  places.      More  food  costs  more  money  even  though 
prices  show  no  change,  and  purchases  of  foods  at  eating  places  must  include 
payments  for  preparation  and  service  (and  sometimes  for  entertainment)  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  foods  as  sold  in  retail  stores.    Reasons  for  mere 
eating  in  restaurants  include  (l)  more  women  working  in  industry;.  "  (2)  men 
working  in  cities  away  from  their  families,  and  (3)'  higher  incomes.  However, 
developments  of  this  sort  mark  real  advances  in  standards  of  living,  measured 
roughly  by  the  excess  of  food  expenditure  increase  over  food  price  increase. 
For  March  19U3 ,  in  comparison  with  1935-39  the  excess  amounts  to  29  percent. 

Assuming  that  focd  consumption  in  March  19^3  was  near  the  19U1  and  I9U2 
levels,  this  excess  expenditure  included  increased  quantities  of  food  purchased 
to  the  extent  of  about  10  percent  above  the  average  for  1935-3Q.    The  rest  of 
the  29  percent  excess  in  food  expenditure  over  cost  of  the  "food  basket"  must 
be  ascribed  to  shifts  in  the  patterns  of  food  consumption  toward  items  of 
higher  quality  and  more  extensive  preparation,  and  toward  purchases  in  higher- 
priced  outlets. 


Food  expenditures  reflect  sustained  levels  of  food  supplies 


Food  expenditures  have  become  relatively  more  important  in  tne  total  of 
all  consumer  expenditures  for  goods  and  services,  rising  from  2*4-  percent  of  the 
total  for  19*40  to  33  percent  in  March  13*43  (table  l).    In  view  of  the  pro'spect 
that  the  supply  of  nonfood  civilian  goods  and  services  will  dwindle  hut  that 
the  food  supply  will  be  maintained  near  pre-war  1935~39  levels,  this  percentage 
will  rise  during  19*43  an(i  19*4*4-  even  though  there  is  no  further  advance  in 
retail  food  prices. 

Food  expenditures  as  a  percentage  of  total  expenditure  nay  easily  be  mis- 
interpreted.   The  rise  in  this  percentage  is  due  in  part  to  the  reduction  in 
supply  of  nonfood  goods  arid  services,  as  well  as  to  the  rise  in  food  expendi tur 
The  rise  also  reflects  the  sustaining  of  food  supplies  for  civilian  consumption. 
If  food,  supplies  hod  been  cut  as  drastically  as  supplies  of  other  goods  the 
percentage  would  not  be  so  high. 

These  trends  show  that  food  is  becoming  relatively  more  important  in 
consumers'  purchases  and  "cost  of  living".    There  is  a.  tendency,  indicated  in 
table  1,  for  consumers  to  spend  a  fairly  constant  percentage  of  their  income 
for  foods,  ranging  from  a  high  of  25  percent  in  1932  and  1933  to  a  l°w  of  20 
percent  in  early  19*43-    During  the  war  period,  shrinking  supplies  of  nonfood 
goods  and  services  together  with  price  controls  make  it  impossible  for  con- 
snmnrs  to  spend  as  much  of  their  income  for  those  goods  as  they  would  desire, 
and  leave  a.  growing  surplus  of  free  cash  which  they  may  use  for  food  purchases 
within  the  limitations  of  rationing  and  available  supplies. 


Food  cost s  o f  city  workers 

Food  expenditures  and.  income  per  city  workingman's  family  of  *4  persons 
are  shown  in  table  2.  These  data  are  1  esults  of  actual  surveys  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  adjusted  for  size  of  family,  and  represent  employed 
wage  earner,s  and  lower- salaried  clerical  employes  in  large  cities.  The 
averages  for  all  four  periods  exclud.e  families  with  incomes  less  than  $500  >  and 
families  receiving  relief,  and  in  using  the  figures  it  must  be  remembered  that 
many  families  whose  incomes  were  below  the  $5^0  limit  in  193*4-36  or  were  on 
relief  at  thai  time  moved  up  the  income  scale  and  were  included  in  the  19*41  and 
19*+2  averages.  For  this  and  other  r  easons  the  several  periods  do  not  represent 
strictly  comparable  groups. 

Assuming  that  the  1917~19  and  the  19*+2  surveys  are  fairly  comparable, 
some  interesting  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  comparison  of  the  family  food 
expenditures  with  retail  food,  price  trends  in  51  cities.      The  1917-19  survey 
was  centered  near  the  year  191S  and  the  19*4-2  survey  covered,  the  3  months, 
January  through  March.    For  I9IS  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  cf  retail 
food  prices  in  51  cities  stood  at  13*4  ■  (on  the  basis  of  1935-39  =  100)  and  it 
averaged  117  for  the  first  quarter  of  19*42. 
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Table  2.-  City  families 1  money  incomes  and  expenditures  for  food  -  employed 

Wage  earners  and  lower- salaried  clerical  employees  in  large  cities  If 

('For  families  of  4) 


Period 


Family 
income 


Family 

expenditures  for 


AL1 


services: 
2/  : 


Food 


I  Percentage  of 
Percent  age  '>  family 
o  f        :  exp  enditur  e 
income      :for  all  goods 
spent  for  Jand  services 
food      :  snent  for  food 


Index  of 
retail  Sod 
prices  in 
51  cities 

1935-39 
=  100 


1917-19 
153^-36 
19M-1  ... 


1 9'42 ,  1st.  quart  er 
annual  rate 


2,832  2,543 


30.7 


Dollars  Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

1,464  1,295 

509 

34.8 

39.3    (191S)  - 

134 

1,693  i>624 

564 

330 

34.7  (193^35).- 

97 

2,601  2,457 

836 

32.1 

34.0 

105 

34.2 


117 


1/  Data  for  family  money  income,  expenditures  for  total  consumption,  and  for 
food  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  investigations  for  1917~19»  193^~36> 
1941,  and  the  first  quarter  of  1942,  adjusted  for  size  of  family.    Index  of 
city  retail  food  prices  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

2/  Includes  all  expenses  for  current  family  living  except  personal  taxes  and 
gifts  and  contributions,  to  persons  outside  the  economic  family. 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


City  retail  food  prices  for  the  first  quarter  of  1942  were  13  percent 
lower  than  for  the  year  1913,  while  food  expenditure  per  family  in  early  1942 
at  an  annual'  rate  of$S69  was  71  percent  higher  than  the  $509  spent  in  1913. 
Reduced  to  a,  comparable  price  basis,  this  implies  that  food  outlay  per  city 
family  of  4  persons  in  early  1942  was  at  an  annual  rate  nearly  double  the  1913 
outlay  (in  1942  food  dollars).    Dollar  income  per  family  at$2, 832  in  1942-  was 
nearly  twice  the  income  of  $1,464  in  1913,  and  the  percentage  of  income  spent 
for  food  showed  a  moderate  decline.    But  ab  the  lower  food  prices  the  1942 
expenditures  could  have  bought  almost  twice  the  quantities  of  the  foods  purchased 
in  191S,      The  higher  standard  of  food-  consumption  was  not  entirely  in  larger 
quantity,  of  course,  but  shows  up  in  shifts  to  better  types  and  qualities,  to 
purchase  of  foods  embodying  more  service  and  preparation,  and  to  "eating  out". 

These  trends  are  borne  out  by  the  data  in  table  1,  which  shows  food 
prices  in  March  1943  were  2  percent  lower  than  in  191S  while  consumer  income 
was  87  percent  higher  than  in  1913. 
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Income  and  food  costs  of  co nsumer,  worker,  and  family 

The  trends  of  food  cost  relative  to  'income  and  expenditures  per  consume? 

shorn  in  table  1  should  conform  quite  closely  to  similar  trends  per  family  of 
fixed  size.      Recent,  income  trends  calculated  on  the  por-worker  basis  under- 
state the  increase  for  the  family  spending  unit  because  of  changes  in  the  numbo 
of  workers  per  family.      For  example,  the  increase  to  March  I9H3  from  the 
1335^39  average  was  95  percent  in     income  per  consumer  (table  l)  and  only  76 
percent  per  employed:  industrial  worker  (Manufacturing,  mining,  and  railroads) 
The  difference  is  due  in  part  to  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  workers 
gainfully  employed  and  in  part  to  the  rate  of  increase  in  farm  income. 


Income  and  expenditures  per  consumer 

Income  and  expenditure  data  used  in  table  1  arc  prepared  in  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  or  adapted  from  their  data.    The  total 
income  series  is  national,  income  payments  to  individuals '  (wages,  salaries, 
dividends,  rents,  royalties,  etc.)    averaged  for  all  the  U.  S.  population 
including  the  armed  forces.    This  series  was  accepted  as  representative  of  the 
per  capita  income  for  the  .civilian  population.    A  check  indicated  that 
elimination  of  the  armed  forces  would  reduce  the  average " income  less  than  1 
percent  in  V$\2  and  current  higher  average  civilian  incomes  means  that  the 
effect  of  including  the  armed  forces  is  even  less  in  19%.* 


_ Pi spo sabl e  income  is  total  income  less  direct  personal  taxes,  chiefly 
income  taxes  in  .19*43  •      Total  consumer  expenditures    for  all  goods  and 
services  is  averaged  over  the  U.  S.  population  excluding  armed  forces  abroad. 
Food  expenditures    exclude  alcoholic  beverages  and  are  averaged  over  the  U.  S. 
civilian  population.      The  foad^expenditure  series  includes  amounts  spout  fcr 
prepared  foods  at  eating  placesAimputed  value  of  foods  consumed  on  farms  who: 
produced,  as  well  as  ordinary  purchases  at  retail.    This  series  reflects  ch 
in  average  quantities  purchased  and  shifts  among  types,  qualities,  and  price 
lines  of  foods  in  addition  to  changes  in  food  prices. 

Annual  rates  of  income  and  expenditures  for  the  months  of  19*42  and  l$*+3 
have  been  adjusted  to  eliminate  annual  seasonal  variation  such  as  the  nigh 
expenditure  peak  in  December  and  effect  of  fewer  shopping  days  in  February. 

Cost  of  the  pre-war  "food  basket" 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  the  series  used  in  the  last  k 

columns  of  table  1  and  measuring  the  cost,  at  prices  prevailing  each  year  ' 

and  month,  of  the  average  pre-war  (l335~39)'  annual  "f^od  basket."    This  sori 
reflects  changes  in  consumers'  food  prices  only, and  isolates  the  price  efffiv 
from  various  other  influences  upon  food  expenditure  such  as  changes  in 
quantities  and  types  of  items  purchased  and  increase  in  the  proportion  cf  fo 
consumed  at  eating  places. 

The  "food  basket"    consists  of  average  quantities  of  foods  consumed  p 
year  during  the  5  pre-war  years,  1335~39»    The  coot  series  was  calculated  by 
accepting  the  actual  average  food  expenditure  for  the  1935-39  period  ($113)  3 
the  base  period  cost  of  the  food  basket  and  applying  to  this  base  the  change! 
shown  by  an  index  of  U.  S.  consumers  1  food  prices.    All  price  indexes  in 


I  general  use  are  calculated  so  as  to  represent  the  changes  in  cost  of  a  fixed 
basket  of  £oo<ls  due  to  changes  in  prices,  and  their  application  to  the  use 
described  here  is  entirely  valid. 

The  food  price  index' used  for  calculating  the  "food  "basket"  cost  was 
developed  to  represent  food  prices  of  all  civilian  consumers  in  the  United 
States  including  faun  population.    The  index  is  a  weighted  average  of  two 
retail  food  price  indexes  and  an  index,  of  p rices  received  b.y  farmers  applied 
to  foods  consumed  on  the  farms  where  they  a.re  produced.    The  two  retail  price 
series  are  (l)  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  retail  fcod  prices  in 
51  large  cities  (96  cities,  "beginning  March  I3U3)  and  (2)  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  index  of  prices  paid  for  foods  by  farmers,  representing 
retail  store  prices  in  several  thousand  cities  and  towns  not  covered  "by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    The  three  price  series  were  combine"!  "by  weights 
calculated  on  the  "basis  of  nopulation  and  per  capita  food  expenditures  in 
1935-39  • 

ADEQUACY  OF  PROCESSING-  AND  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES  FOE  LIVESTOCK 

IN  19U3-UU 

I  Prospective  marketings  in  I9U3 

The  volume  of  livestock  to  he  marketed  in  the  last  quarter  of  19^3  > 
(according  to  present  indications,  will  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  sane  period  in 
,:any  previous  year- (table  3)*       Marketing  of  hogs  may  be  26  percent,  and  of 
(cattle  and  calves  11  percent,  greater  than  in  the  last  quarter  of  13^2,  but 
^marketings  of  sheep  and  lambs  may  be  about  23  percent  less.  l/ 

Feed  production  in  19^3  will  be  the  principal  factor  determining  the 
time  and  volume  of  marketings.    Since  the  weather  will  determine  pasture  and 
range  growth,  as  well  as  the  size  cf  the  feed  crop,  it  will  be  the  controlling 
influence  in  the  19^3  livestock  marketing  picture  -    especially  for  the  second 
half  of  the  year.    In  most  years  there  is  a  considerable  margin  for  readjust- 
ments between  livestock  and  feed,  which  limits  the  pressure  for  liquidation 
.if  feed  production  is  below  average;  but  this  year  numbers  and  probable  pro- 
I  duct  ion  of  livestock  are  so  large  that  they  require  maximum  production  of  feed. 
.Any  production  materially  below  the  quantities  anticipated  in  the  goals,  even 
if  it  is  not  much  below  average-,  may  result  in  very  heavy  marketings  aid  might 
even  approach  the  proportions  of  a  liquidation.,     In  the  case  cf  cattle  this 
(would  result  in  heavy  fall  marketings  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  especially  cows 
;and  calves.    In  the  case  of  hogs,  there  would  be  heavy  marketing  cf  brood  sows 
during  the  late  summer  and  a  very  large  movement  of  spring  pigs  at  light  weight 
during  the  fall  and  early  winter. 


1/  The  estimates  made  are  on  the  as  sumption -that  19^3  will  be  a  favorable 

year  for  pasture  and  range  growth  and  for  feed  crop  production.    It  is  also 
assumed  that  the  spring  crop  will  increa.se  about  as  indicated  by  the 
December  Pig  Crop  Report  on  sows  to  farrow  in  the  19^+3  spring  season,  and 
that  the  relationship  cf  marketings  to  numbers  and  the  monthly  distribution 
of  marketings  will  be  much  more  nearly  normal  than  they  seem  to  have  been 
with  the  I9U2  spring  pig  crop.  " 
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Jan. 
Feb. 
Mot, 
Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug.- 

Sept , 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Table  3«~    Tentative  estimates  of  livestock  shipments,  1942-43  U 


Month 


Total   


Cattle  &  calves 


Hogs 


Million  head 


2.1 
l.g 
2.1 

2-3 
2.1 

2,2 

2.1 

2.6 

H 

3.0 

2.1 


1.9 
1.9 

2.2 
2-5 

2.4 
2-3 

2.9 
"3.2 
4.0 

1:1 


Million  head 


6.7 
4.6 
4.9 

4.S 
4.S 

li 

4.g 

6.1 
7.7 


6.2 
5-2 
5.1 

5-9 
5-9 
6.8 
6.0 

6.0 

6.3 
g.o 

10.2 


:  Slices  &  lambs 


s  19)42      1    1943       :  1942      5  1943       •  1942 


1343 


Million  head 


2.3 

2.0 

2.3 
2.1 

2-3 

2.1 
2,3 
.1 

•3 

4.g 
2.9 


5 


2.5 
2.2 

2.2 
2.1 
2.3 
2.3 
2.6 
3.0 
3.7 

3.S 

2.4 
2.3 


1/ Shipped  from  country  points  to  markets,  direct  to  packers,  or  outside  the 
States. 


Slaughtering  and  processing  capacity  may  be  inadequate 

If  the  volume  of  marketings  now  indicated  actually  materializes  and  i 
transportation  facilities  prove  sufficient  to  move  the  livestock  offered,  it  i| 
quite  probable  that  the  supply  will  be  in  excess  of  the  available  facilities 
for  slaughtering  and  processing  during:  the  fall  and  winter,  1943-44.  The 
largest  increase  in  hog  production  is  indicated  for  the  '"west  North  Central 
States  and  it  is  in  this  area  that  hog  supplies  are  most  likely  to  exceed 
materially  the  slaughter  capacity.    Even  though  large  numbers  of  hogs  could 
moved  into  other  areas  whore  capacity  would  still  be  in  excess  of  supplies 
from  customary  sources,  it  is  doubtful  if  facilities  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
would  be  sufficient  to  handle  the  supply  at  all  times. 

Alternative  methods  which  might  be  followed  to  deal  with  a  potential!? 
critical  processing  situation  are  outlined  and  evaluated  on  pages  14  to  IS  0 
the  mimeographed  report  issued  by  this  Bureau  in  December  1942.  2/ 


is 


2/  Livestock  Transportation  and 'Processing  Problems  in  1942-43  and  1943-44, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
December  1942. 


Transportation  load  for  livestock  in  the  fall  of  19^3 

'The  prospective  transportation  load  for  livestock  in  October  19^3  >  the 
mo'nth  when  it  probably  will  be  heaviest,  is  estimated  to  be  12  percent 
greater  tlian  for  the  corresponding  month  in  19^2.    In  November  it  is  expected 
to  be  9  percent  greater  than  for  the  peak  month  of  1942  and  in  December,  1  per- 
cent greater.    October  is  the  month  wb.cn  cattle  and  sheep  are  moved  by  rail 
from  western  ranges  in  largest  numbers.    The  range  movement  is  practically 
completed  when  the  heavy  fall  marketing  of  hogs  gets  under  way.    The  proportion 
of  the  hogs  normally  moved  by  rail  is  relatively  small.    Estimates  of  the 
transportation  load  for  livestock  are  based  both  on  the  out-shipments  from 
States  and  on  reshipments  from  the  68  public  stockyards  for  which  monthly  data 
arc  avail able. 


Truck  transportation  facilities  for  livestock 


Livestock  transportation  facilities  are  expected  to  be  adequate  during 
the  spring  and  summer  but  apparently  the  situation  will  be  critical  in  the 
3  fall  months,  October  to  December,    unless  steps  are  taken  to  deal  with  it. 
The  number  of  motortrucks  that  will  be  available  for  hauling  livestock  in  the 
Corn  Belt  is  estimated  to  be  from  80  to  '&)  percent  of  the  number  in  operation 
a  year  earlier  (see  table  h)    3/.         However,  the  volume  of  livestock  that 
can  be  transported  by  the  available  trucks  is  estimated  to  be  90  percent  of 
that  transported  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year.    The  better  utilization 
of  trucks  is  expected  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  larger  proportion  of  capacity 
loads,  more  efficient  pick-up  service  and  reduction  of  some  long-haul  movement. 
The  relatively  large  number  of  trucks  that  were  available  a  year  ago  for  '  ■ 
•transporting  livestock  has  been  materially  reduced  because  few  of  those  that 
have  worn  cut  have  been  replaced; 

Members  of  the  Corn  Belt  Livestock  Marketing  Research  Committee  agree 
that  the  transportation  situation  mil  be  critical  next  fall: unless  the  tracks 
that  are  available  are  utilized  much  mere  efficiently.    As  trucks  get  older 
they  tend  to  require  more  repairs  and  more  attention  for  upkeep.    The  greatest 
difficulty  seems  to  be  that  of  obtaining  repair  parts.    The  la.ck  of  sufficient 
experienced  manpower  is  also  considered  to  be  a  factor  that  will  lim.it  efficient 
operation  of  livestock  tracks.    This  applies  both  to  mechanics  for  keeping  the 
trucks  in  proper  working  condition  and  to  drivers.    The  tiro  problem  was  report- 
ed t  0  be  less  serious.      The  ^-rllc  speed  limit,  which  is  now  general  oyer 
the  country,  also  is  mentioned  as  a  factor  reducing  the  total  volume  of 
products  that  can  be  mcved  by  truck  in  a  given  time. 


2/  Estimates  made  for  13  States  in  the  Corn  Belt  by  members  of  the  Corn  Belt 
Livestock  Marketing  Research  Committee,  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 


Tabic  k»-    Number  of  trucks  available  for  transporting  livestock  next  fell 
winter  compared  with  a  year  earlier,  the  volume  of  livestock  the 
available  tracks  can  transport  compared  with  the  earlier  period, 
and  the  factors  that  nay  limit  the  track  hauling  of  livestock,  by 
States,  as  estimated  by  members  of  Corn  Belt  Livestock  Marketing 
Research  Committee,  April  19^3 


State 


Trucks  available  :  Volume  of  livestock  : 
for  livestock      :that  can  be  trans-    : Factors  likely  to  limit 
next  fall  end      : ported  next  fall  and: truck  hauling  of  live- 
winter  compared  :  winter  compared  with; stock  next  fall  and 

with  year  earlier:     year  earlier        :  winter' 


Percent 

Percent 

N.  Dak  : 

30  ' 

90 

S  Dak 

go  -  g^ 

7S    -  80 

Nebr  : 

30 

V  .  .  90 

Kans  ! 

85  -  90 

90 

Okla  .: 

*  75  -  SO 

90 

Minn  : 

70 

(a)  100 

Iowa  

82 

(b)  SO  -  100 

Mo   • 

70 

(c)  95 

Wis  

85.-  90 

100 

Mich  '. . : . 

S  60 

80 

Ill  

:      85  -  90 

(a)  75  ~  90 

Ind  

:      85  -  90 

100 

Ohio   

!             85  - 

(e)  All 

Kv 

I  85 

90 

(a)  If  parts  and  drivers  are  available. 

(b)  Depends  upon  cooperation  in  community. 

(c)  Assuming  manpower  problem  is  solved. 

(d)  Percentage  depends  upon  several  variables. 

(e)  Provided  repairs  and  manpower  are  available. 


Tires,,  repairs,  mechanics, 
restricted  loads,  reduced 
Speed. 

Fewer  trucks  repairs, tires, 
mechanics,  and  drivers. 

Mechanics,  repair  parts, 
and  experienced  drivers. 

Repairs,  tires,  mechanics, 

and  drivers. 

Repairs,  trucks  wearing  out 
drivers. 

Parts,  drivers,  inefficienc 

Fewer  and  older  trucks, 

parts,  experienced  drivers. 
Competent  drivers,  repair 

parts,  tires. 
Reduced  labor  supply. 

Condition  of  trucks,  r< 
parts,  operators.  1 

Drivers,  condition  of  road* 
35~Eiie  speed  limit. 

Labor. 

Drivers  and  mechanics. 

Parts,  mechanics,  drivers 
and  tires. 


Rail  facilities  for  transporting  livestock 

Of  the  receipts  of  livestock  at  the  68  public  markets  for  which  reports  1 
are  received  monthly  by  the  Department,  the  proportion  transported  by  motor- 
track  was  about  3  percent  smaller  in  than  in  19^-1 ,  which  is  a  reversal 
of  the  trend  that  has  been  in  effect  since  the  advent  of  motortrucks  in  the 
field  of  livestock  transportation.    The  percentage  shift  from  track  to  rail 
was  greatest  for  cattle  and  smallest  for  hogs.    Corresponding  information  is 
not  available  for  either  the  slaughter  livestock  sold  direct  to  packing' plants 
nor  the  stacker's  and  feeders  that  move  direct  to  pastures  and  feedlots  without 
going  through  the  public  markets.  • 

The  number  of  livestock  cars  of  revenue  freight  loaded  in  the  United 
States  in  lQk2  was  7^>4Q0  compared  with  650,^79  in  I9H1,  ah.  increase  of  15 
percent.      For  the  first  3  months  of  19^3         number  of  cars  loaded  was  13 
percent  greater  than  Tor  the  corresponding  months  of  19^2.    Most  of  the 
increase  occurred  in  February  and  March.    The  tonnage  of  livestock  hau;  ed  by 
rail  in  19^-2  showed  a  greater  increa.se  over  19^+1  than  the  number  of  cars  loaded, 
and  amounted  to  22  percent.    The  average  weight  per  car  (single-deck  and 
double-deck  combined)  in  19^2  was  23,360  pounds  compared  with  22,0S4  pounds  in 
I34I,  an  increase  of  6  percent.    The  increased  weight  per  car  resulted  from 
(a)  heavier  loading  of  both  single-deck  and  double—deck  cars  for  all  species 
of  livestock  except  fox  calves  in  double-deck  cars,  and  (b)  the  shipping  of 
larger  proportions  of  hogs,  and  sheep  arid  lambs  in  double-deck  cars  as  compared 
with  single-deck.    It  is  doubtful  if  average  loadings  per  car  will  show  much 
further  increase. 

The  number  of  livestock  cars  loaded  per  week  during  the  first  2  months 
of  the  year  is  only  about  half  as  great  as  the  number  loaded  per  week  during 
October.  '  Consequently,  railroads  have  an  adequate  number  of  stock  cars  for 
handling  livestock  during  the  spring  and  summer.    Serious  difficulty  apparently 
was  not  experienced  during  October  19^-2;  when  the  number  of  cars  loaded  during 
the  peak  week  was  9  percent  greater  than  during  the'  peak  week  in 
Indications  are,  however,  that  the  loadings  per  week  cannot  be  increased  very 
much  over  the  peak  loadings  of  19^2;    but  some  improvement  can  be  effected 
if  necessary  steps  are  taken.    The  ability  of  railroads  to  handle  livestock 
must  be  appraised  in  terns  of  the  availability  of  over-all  transportation 
factors  such  as  locomotives  and  labor  a.s  well  as  livestock  cars,  since  the 
peak  for  rail  transportation,  in  general  comes  at  about  the  same  time  a.s  the  peal 
of  livestock  transportation. 

The  railroads  operating  in  the  Corn  Belt  .have  stockyards  and  other 
facilities  at  local  shipping  points  for  handling  a  greatly  increased  volume  of 
livestock  except  in  certain  areas  in  the  States  along  the  eastern  part  of  the 
region  and  probably  also  in  a  few  areas  in  some  of  the  other  States.    A  study 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  shows  that  for  the  region  as  a  whole 
72  percent  of  the  towns  located  on  the  railroads  irnve  stockyards  and  loading 
facilities,    h/  The  absence  of  yards  is  due  largely  to  abandonment. 


4/    Railroad.  Facilities  for  Handling  Livestock  at  Shipping  Points  in  the  Corn 
Belt  Region,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,    May  I9U3. 
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This  has  mostly  resulted  from  the  marked  shift  from  rail  to  motortruck  tran 
portatiori  of  livestock  that  has  taken  place  during  the  past  15  or  20  .years. 
Stockyards  have  "been  removed  in  a  larger  proportion  of  the  towns  in  areas 
relatively  near  important  livestock  markets  than  in  areas  located  farther  fra 
the  markets.    However,  most  of  the  towns  without  stockyards  are  reasonably 
rear  other  towns  that  have  yards  located  either  on  the  same  railroad  line  or 
lines. 


With  the  prospective  shortage  of.  trucking  facilities,  the  shifting  in 
transportation  of  livestock  from  truck  to  rail  should  he  encouraged,  parti- 
cularly for  livestock  moving  relatively  long  distances.    As  this  shift  is  madl 
the  railroads,  public  officials,  and  private  agencies  that  are  concerned  with 
effective  transportation  of  livestock  should  keep  in  close  touch  with  develop! 
ments  to  see  that  steps  are  taken  to  provide  additional  facilities  wherever 
they  are  needed. 

■ 

The  mimeographed  reporc  of  the  Bureau  previously  referred  to,  discus  sejT 
various  ways  in  which  the  combined  processing  and  transportation  situation  for 
livestock  might  be  handled  under  emergency  conditions.  5/ 


ADEQUACY  OP  MAKKETIM2-,  PROCESSING  AND  TRANSFORATION  FACILITIES 

POE' DAIRY  PRODUCTS  IN  ISkyMk 

Total  milk  production  was  119, 2&0, 000,000  pounds  in  1^2.  Indicated 
19^3  production  under  present  price  and  feeding  conditions  would  be  from  118 
to  120  billion  pounds.      A  spot  check  made  by  the  ME  on  April  7  in  the  Corn 
Belt  and.  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  shows  that  with  some  locajB 
difficulties  trucks  in  present  use  in  those  areas  could  handle  from  100  to  12jB 
percent  of  the  milk  and  cream  carried  in  19^-2.    The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
repairs  and  drivers  is:  the  principal •  obstacle  encountered,  with  tires  a  minor  J 
difficulty.    These  conditions  are  spotty  at  present  but  may  "become  more  scriolH 
and  general  in  late  19^+3  and-  in  19^  •• 

Processing  plants 

Except  for  dry  skim  milk,  and  pasteurizing  equipment  for  cheese  factories 
processing  facilities  in  the  United  States  are  adequate  to  handle  somewhat 
more 'milk  than  was  produced  in  1%42,  but  repair  and.  replacement  parts  and 
processing  labor  will  present  increasing  difficulties  particularly  in  the  midfl 
west.    Some  mild  shortages  exist  for  fluid  milk  equipment  in  cities  where 
population  has  increa.sed. 

The  dry  milk  powder  situation  is  peculiar*    On  the  basis  of  manufacture 
rated  capacity  the  total  national  capacity  of  spray  and  roller  drying  equipment, 
is  far  in  excess  of  any  past  production  although  some  individual  plants  are 
being  operated  at  levels  close  to  the  rated  maximum.    Unfortunately,  howevejjM 
a  considerable  proportion  of  milk  drying  capacity  is  now  located  in  areas  wheM 
it  competes  for  fluid  market  milk  and  for  milk  used  for  cheese.    Increased  .- 
demands  for  fluid  milk  particularly  have  reduced  the  supply  going,  to  existing* 
dryers.    Dry  milk  powder  production  could  be  substantially  increased  by  divert* 
ing  milk  from  other  uses  in  areas  now  having  excess  drying  capacity,  by  moving 
roller  plant  units  to  areas  having  more  milK  for  this  purpose,  or  by  con- 
structing some  new  plants  in  hand-separated  cream  producing  localities. 


5/  See  footnote  2. 
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One  of  "the  importance  factors  limiting  shifts  from  cream  to  whole  or  skim 
milk  products  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  adequate  numbers  of  cans  for 
hauling  the  milk.    There  is  a  spotty  shortage  of  milk  cans,  particularly  in 
regions  which  have  recently  expanded  production  or  have  shifted  from  a  cream 
collection  to  a  whole  milk  collection  basis*    This  shortage  will  become  more 
acute  if  more  dry  skim  milk  is  produced  in  butter  areas.    Cheese  boxes  are 
extremely  short  at  the  present  time. 

With  the  exceptions  indicated,  marketing,  processing  and  transportation 
facilities  appear  adequate  to  handle  the  milk  produced  in  191+3  a*id  with  some 
difficulty  an  expanded  1914-1-  production  could  be  cared  for. 


ADEQUACY  OF  TRANSPORTATION,  PROCESSING  AND  MARKETING  FACILITIES 
FOR  POULTRY  AND  EGGS,  l9l£-l+3 

Poultry  and  egg  production  in  19lj-3  is  expected  to  be  increased  as  follows: 


Farm  chickens  (mil •  lb •  live  vft.) 
Commercial  broilers  (mil.'lb."  ) 
Turkeys  (mil. lb.  live  wt.) 
Farm  eggs  (mil.  doz.) 


Pro  ducti  on 

Expected 

Increase 

19142 

191+3 

(Percent) 

2,807 

3,200  * 

Ik 

605 

817 

531 

606 

lil- 

lj-,017 

h,5k5 

13 

Transport ati on 


A  spot  check  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the  Corn  Belt,  New 
^England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  indicates  that  with  some  local  exceptions 
'trucking  facilities  will  be  able  to  handle  the  anticipated  output.    Repair  parts 
and  drivers  are  indicated  as  being  the  most  critical  elements,  and  in  addition 
to  present  and  prospective  truck  route  reorganization  some  reliance  may. have  to 
be  placed  on  farmers  hauling  their  own  products  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Food  Distribution  Administration  has  received  no  serious  complaints  about 
truck  facilities.    The  peak  of  the  poultry  marketing  season  will  not  be  reached 
until  late  summer  and  fall.    Any  serious  feed  shortage  could  cause  heavy  market- 
ings which  might  place  a  temporary  burden  on  facilities.    But  in  a  pinch  it  would 
be  possible  for  farmers  in  some  localities  to  use  passenger  cars  for  hauling  eggs 
and  poultry. 

Rail  facilities  for  live  poultry  appear  to  be  adequate.    There  are  lj.00 
live  poultry  cars  in  service.    It  is.  estimated  that  these  cars  can  be  used  for 
3  trips  or  a  total  of  1,200  cars  per  month  or  ll^i+OO  car  loads  per  year.  This 
is  about  3  to  8  times  the  annual  volume  that  has  been  carried  since  1938*  Live- 
stock cars  are  readily  convertible  to  poultry  cars  if  necessary.    It  should  be 
emphasized,  however,  that  rail  shipments  can  be  considered  only  as  a  cumbersome 
emergency  alternative  to  truck  movement  of  litfe  poultry  in  many  communities. 


Does  not  include  an  expected  out-of-the-usual  season  production  of  as  many 
as  100  million  chickens  on  diversified  farms. 
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The  refrigerator  car  situation  may  be  tight  this  fall  but  dressed  poultry 
and  eggs  account  for  only  about  5  percent  of  refrigerator  car  use  so  that  any 
strain  on  these  facilities  will  come  from  other  sources  rather  than  from  expanded 
poultry  and  egg  production. 


Containers 

Egg  crates  are  seriously  short  now.    Poultry  crates  for  live  poultry  and 
boxes  for  dressed  poultry  are  seriously  short  and  the  shortage  will  become  more 
acute  as  the  heavy  marketing  season  is  reached.    These  shortages  are  general, 
and  steps  should  be  taken  immediately  to  remedy  the  situation. 

Processing  facilities 

Considerably  greater  quantities  of  eggs  can  be  dried  in  slack  time  of 
spray  process  milk  driers.    These  plants  may  be  converted  back  and  forth  at  will. 
The  chief  difficulty  is  an  adequate  supply  of  egg  candling  and  breaking  labor. 
In  poultry  plants  labor  appears  to  be  the  main  limiting  factor  for  the  coming 
peak  season. 

Except  for  containers  where  the  shortage  is -acute,  marketing,  processing 
and  transportation-  facilities  should  be  adequate  if  poultry  marketings  follow 
the  usual  seasonal  pattern. 


CURRENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  MARKETING  AND  TRANSPORTAT  ION 

Tentative  standards  for  dry  milk  announced 

The  War  Pood  Administration  on  May  21  issued  tentative  U.  S.  standards 
for  grades  of  dried  skim  milk  .and  dried  whole  milk  which  slightly  revise  present 
standards.    The  tentative  standards  provide  for  designation  of  grades  commonly 
used  and  include  information  on  the  methods  of  sampling  and  procedure  in  testing 
and  grading. 

Potato  control  extended  in  Southeast 

Control  over  potato  shipments  from  90  additional  counties  in  5  southeaster) 
States  was  provided  for  by  regulations  issued  on  May  28  by  the  War  Pood  Adminis- 
tration to  enable  the  Armed  Forces  to  obtain  essential  supplies  and  provide 
for  equitable  distribution  of  military  purchases  among  producing  areas  and  among 
-individual  growers  and  shippers.    The  permit  system  was  extended  to  designated 
counties  in  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina.,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  - 
the  most  important  Southeastern  producing  districts.    The  plan,  which  already 
been  in  operation  in  5  counties  in  Florida  and  Alabama(terminated  June  7)  an£i 
Maine  provides  that  all  shippers  must  obtain  a  permit ' before  shipping  by  truck 
rail.    The  regulations  became  effective  in  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina 
counties  on  May  29 ,  in  North  Carolina  counties  on  June  7»  an<i  i*1  Virginia  count 
on  June  lk. 


Reports  on  production  of  pressure  cookers 

Announcing  that  ta  War  Production  Board  has  begun  allocating  materials 
for  the  production  of  another  125,000  pressure  cookers  of  the  type  suitable 
for  heme  canning,  the  Consumers'  Durable  Goods  Division  said  on  May  26  that  total 
production  of  these  utensils  during  19^3  -  about  275.000  -  would  exceed  the  out- 
put of  any  previous  year.        At  the  same  time  the  War  Food  Administration  set 
up  the  distribution  machinery  for  the  pressure  cookers,  designed  so  that  the 
cookers  will  reach  consumers  who  need  them  the  most  and  at  the  same  time  assure 
greatest  extent'  of  use. 


Cotton  bagging  sales  program 


A  sales  program  to  supplement  supplies  of  jute  available  for  covering  the 
19U3  cotton  crop  was  announced  by  the  War  Food  Administration.  Approximately 
2.U  million  patterns  are  being  offered  at  the  present  time.    Additional  quanti- 
ties will  be  available  as  present  contracts  with  manufacturers  of  cotton  bagging 
are  completed.    Cotton  bagging  will  be  sold  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
in  carlots  at  $1.05  per  pattern  f.o.b.  cars  at  points- of  manufacture  at  Hock 
Hill,  South  Carolina,    Anniston,  Alabama,    and  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  or  at 
$1.07  per  pattern  f.o.b.  Memphis,  Tennessee    or  Houston,  Texas.  The  price  of 
less  than  carlots  will  be  3  cents  per  pattern,  higher  than  the  carlot  prices. 


TRANSPORTATION 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  orders  increased  freight  rates  suspended 

By  a  vote  of  6  to  5»  the  I.C.C.  on  April  6,  19^3  >  decided  to  suspend  the 
freight  rate  increaes  which,  it  had  permitted  to  become  effective  on  March  IS, 
19^-2,    The  higher  rates  were  suspended  effective  May  15,  until  January  1,  19^. 
Standard  passenger  fares  were  left  undisturbed,  but  the  Commission  revoked  the 
increase  in  commutation  fares  allowed  in  13^-2,  and  set  these  rates  for  an 
independent  hearing. 

The  original  decision  of  the  Commission  allowed  increases  in  varying 
amounts  and  percentages  (3  percent  for  example,  on  farm  products),  averaging 
^?75  percent,  cn  freight  traffic.     (Ex  Parte  No.  lUg,  Increased  Railway  Rates, 
Fares,  and  Charges,  19^2.)       In  the  same  case,  the  Commission  permitted  a  10  per- 
cent rise  in  interstate  standard  pa-ssenger  and  commutation  fares  of  the  railways, 
which  went  into  effect  on  February  10,  19^2.    It  w^s  explained  at  the  time  that 
the  increased  rates  were  necessary  to  meet  the  higher  wages  granted  the  railway 
workers  in  December  19^1. 

Because  of  the  upswing  in  traffic,  coupled  with  the  higher  rates  and  other 
favorable  conditions,  the  earnings  of  the  railroads  reached  a  record  level  in 
19^2  (table  5).       This  led  to  the  filing  of  numerous  petitions  for  the  reopening 
of  the  case,  including  these  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Price  Adminis- 
trator    and  the  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization.    In  response  to  these 
requests,  the  Commission  held  hearings  in  February  of  this  year,  and  announced 
its  decision  in  April. 
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Table  5«~    Net  railway  operating  income,  Class  'I  steam  railroads,  United  States, 

1920-42 


Year 


Net  railway 
operat  ing  •  income 


Dollars 
(000,000  omitted) 


1920  ...... .! 

17.2 

1921.  ...! 

1  600.9 

1922  ...... 

:  76O.2 

1923   

t  961.9 

I924  J 

►  973.S 

1925   i 

:  1,121.1 

1926   ; 

1,213.1 

1927   • 

:  1,068.0 

1928   

1929 

-1,172.9 

«    .  1,251.7 

1930   : 

!           868. 9 

1931   : 

.  525.6 

Year 


Net  railway 
operating  income 

Dollars 
(000,000  omitted) 


1932  ..I 

Si 

1333  : 

193^  : 

Ub2!7 

1935  : 

499.8 

1936  

667.3 

1937  : 

590.2 

193S  : 

372.9 

1939  : 

588.8 

19*0  • 

682.1 

998.3 

1942  (actual) 

1,480.9 

1942  1/ 

1,171.9 

1/  Minus  revenue  from  rate  increases  in  1942. 


The  net  railway  operating  income  of  the  large  Class  I  railroads,  it  was 
brought  out,  was  $1,480,900,000  in  1942,  as  compared  with  $998,000,000  in  1941. 
The  major  portion  of  this  increase,  the  decision  said,  was  due  to  greater 
traffic  rather  than  to  the  higher  rates.    The  report  showed  that  the  railroads  . 
received  from  the  rate  increases  alcne  the  following  estimated  amount  a  i 
Freight  rates,  $226,455,000  ;       accessorial  charges,  $3,885,000  ; 
passenger  fares,  $78,387,000  ;      and  milk  traffic,  $270,000.    The  .total  increase 
in  receipts  due  to  the  higher  rates  was  $308,997,000*  ' The  Commission  estimated 
that  the  higher  wage  rates,  granted  in  December  1941  had  cost  the  railroads  an 
additional  $389,000,000  in  1942. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  without  the  added  $226,455,000  of  freight  revenue 
arising  from  the  rate  increases  but  with  the  added  $389,000,000  expense  caused 
by  the  wage  increases,  the  1942  net  railway  operating  income  •.7culd  have  been 
$L,254,445,000.    This  would  have  exceeded  the  earnings  of  the  railroads  in  t  ho 
previous  all-time  peak  year,  .1929,  by  about  $2,500,000. 

On  the  question  of  freight  rates,  the  Commission  expressed  the  view  tha 
earnings  had  so  increased  as  a  result  of  the  larger  volume  cf  traffic  "that  th 
freight  rates  and  charges  so  reduced  will  be  just  and  reasonable. "    But  as  to 
standard  passenger  fares,  the  majority  held  that  a  reduction  "would  tend  to 
encourage  travel  which  is  unnecessary  and  unrelated  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war."     The  Commission  also  stated  that  the -passenger  traffic  in  recent  years 
had  not  borne  a  proportionate  share  of  the  cost  of  rail  operations. 

The  decision  to  revoke  the  freight  rate  increases  was  hailed  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  as  an  aid  in  the  battle  against  inflation. 
Shortly  after  the  reductions  were  announced,  OPA  officials  indicated,  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  saving  in  freight  would  be  left  at  the  producer  or  processor 
level  to  ease  squeezes  between  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  ceilings  imposed 
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at  those  levels  so  that  the  line  may  be  held  at  the  consumer  level.    Hope  was 
also  held  out  by  OPA  spokesmen  that  the  lower  freight  rates  would,  in  other 
instances,  actually  be  reflected  in  lower  price's  to  consumers  and  action  already 
has  been  taken  for  such  products  as  dressed  hogs  and  wholesale  pork  cuts, 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  (with  an  estimated  annual  saving  of  225*000  to  farmers), 
used  commercial  vehicles,  and  softwood  lumber. 

.Estimated  rail  carloads  for  second  quarter  of  19^3 

Estimates  of  rail  carloads  for  the  second  quarter  of  19^3  k^ve  been 
released  by  the  13  regional  Shippers'  Advisory  Boards*  (table  6).  These 
estimates  are.' compiled  each  quarter  for  the  leading  ccmmcdity  groups,  which  are 
28'  in  number  for  the  current  period. 

Very  little  change  in  agricultural  carloads,  taken  as  a  whole,"  is  antici- 
gated  by  the  Beards  as  compared  with  cafloadings  during  the  second  quarter  of 
■*^L$U2.      The  forecast  is  for  a  1  percent  increase.    However,  considerable 
variation  is  expected  among  individual,  items."  A  large  increase  of  22.9  percent 
is  looked  for  in  carlcadings  of  grain,  while  substantial  increases  are 
expected  in  shipments  of  hay  (13.2  x^ercent)'  and  livestock  (8',2  percent). 
Significant  declines  are  in  prospect  for  carlcadings  of  citrus  fruit  (l5«l 
percent),  cottonseed  (9.1  percent),    sugar  and  syrup  (8.9  percent),  and  lumber 
and  products  (5»^  percent).    All  other  agricultural  groups  are  expected  to  vary 
less  than  5  percent  from  the  shipments  of  a  year  ago.  • 

As  for  products  of  concern  to  farmers,  apart  from  the  ordinary  products 
of  agriculture,  etc.,  a  sharp  reduction  of  35*6  percent  is  forecast  for 
agricultural  implements  and  vehicles.    Shipments  of  jellies,  olives,  pickles, 
and  preserves  are  expected  to  drop  8.*+  percent.     However,  an  increase  in 
carloads  of  fertilizers,  amounting  to  13»^  percent,  is  predicted. 

A  considerable  increase  (10.*+  percent)  in  shipments  of  manufactures'  in 
the  second  quarter  of  19^+3  over  the  same  quarter  of  19*42  is  in  prospect,  accord- 
ing to  the  Boards.     Little  change  is  expected  in  carloadings  of  11  other 
important  nonagricultural  products. 
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Table  6.-   Estimated  rail  carloadings  of  agricultural  and  other  leading 
commodity  groups,  United  States,  second  quarter  19^3 

,  :  Estimated     :Percentage  change 
Commodity  group  : carloads  2nd.: from  2nd.  quarter 

 .  :  quarter  I9U3  ;  19U2  

: :  Carloads  Percent 

Grain,  all  kinds  :  283,  to  22.9 

Hour,  etc  :  202, 958  0.7 

^  etc  :  17,688  13.2 

Cotton  -  :  1+3,287  2.5 

Cottonseed,  etc,  *  :  7, 334  1/  9.1 

Citrus  fruit  :  U6,379  1/  15.1 

Other  fresh  fruits  .  :  35, 1ST  0.2 

Potatoes  i  62,911  1/3.8 

Other  fresh  vegetables  :  72,762  1/  0.2 

Livestock  j  155,295  S.2 

Poultry  and  dairy  products  ;  31.53S  1/  2.6 

Lumber  and  forest  products  ;  627,766  1/  5.4 

Sugar,  syrup,  etc   kbt06k  1/  S.9 

Subtotal  :    1,638,569  1.0 

Agricultural  implements  and  vehicles,  : 

other  than  automobiles  ..........:  16,863  1/  35.6 

Fertilizers,  all  kinds   :  130,103  I3.U 

Jellies,  olives,  pickles,  and  preserves    2/  :  59, §5  1/  2.4 

Subtotal  :       206,601  9.7 

Manufactures  and  miscellaneous  .  .  ...  .  .  .:    1,522,089  10.  k 

Eleven  other  leading  nonfegricuitural     .  : 

products   J/  .:    5,803,180  1/  0.1 

Subtotal.  :    7,325,269  2.0 

Total  carloadings  of  28  leading  : 
commodity  groups    4/  :    9,170,^39  2.0 

  •   ' 

1/  Decrease 

2/  This  commodity  group  appears  in  the  quarterly  estimates  for  the  first  time. 
Also  it  is  not  separately  reported  in  the  commodity  classification  publishe 
by  the  Interstate  C-flimerce  Commission.  The  item  entitled  "canned  food 
products,"  which  formerly  was  included  in  the  quarterly  estimates,  is  dropp 
from  the  current  li$t. 

2]  Eleven  other  leading  no nagri cultural  products:    Coal  and  coke,  machinery  an 
boilers,  ore  (iron  *nd  n.o.s.),  gravel, etc.,  petroleum  and  products,  iron 
steel,  cement,  brick,  etc.,  lime  and  plaster,  paper,  etc.,  and  salt. 

hj  All  other  commodity  groups  as  listed  by  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  cal- 
culated by  deducting  Association  of  American  Railroads  data  from  I.C.C. 
Statistics,  showing  number  of  carloads  originated. 

Source:  Traffic  World*    April  3»  19^3,  PaSe  215.    The  estimates  of  carloadings 
were  compiled  from  the  forecasts  of  the  13  Shippers1  Advisory  Boards. 


FARM  -  RETAIL  PRICE  SPREADS 

MARCH  -  APRIL  I9U3 

i  Marketing  charges  for  foods  reach  ~J-yea,r  high 

In  .April,  charges  for  marketing  a  11  "basket 11    of  specified  farm  food 
products  rose  to  $201,  an  increase  of  $10  or  5  percent  above  March,  following 
a  rise  of  $5  the  previous  month.      The  "food  basket"    is  made  up  of  quantities 
of  farm  food  products  representing  annual  purchases  of  a  typical  working  man's 
family.     Marketing  charges  are  measured  by  the  spread  or  margin  between  retail 
cost  of  the  "food  basket"    and  payment  to  farmers  for  equivalent  produce. 

The  April  marketing  margin  was  the  highest  recorded  for  any  month  since 
early  133  6. 

Retail  food  prices  show  sharp  increases 

Retail  cost  of  the  food  basket  rose  sharply  daring  each  of  the  2  months 
preceding  mid-April.     From  February  to  March  the  retail  value  rose  by  nearly 
h  percent  *  from  $*+32  to  $UUS,  followed  by  another  increase  of  more  than  3  per- 
cent to  $U62  at  mid-April.     The  combined  increase  for  these  2  months  is  the 
largest  occurring  in  any  comparable  period  since  1933- 

Farmers  share  in  higher  retail  food  cost 

Retail  value  of  the  food  basket  rose  $30  from  February  to  April. 
Farmers  and  middlemen  shared  equally  in  this  increa.se.    Half  \?as  added  to  pay- 
ment to  farmers  and  half  went  to  pay  higher  marketing  charges.    Payments  to 
farmers  for  commodities  in  the  food  basket  were  $26l  in  April,    2  percent  higher 
than  in  March. 

The  farmer's  share  of  the  retail  food  dollar  dropped  to  56  cents  in 
April  from  the  recent  hlah  .level  of  57  cents  reached  in  February  and  March. 


Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  show  greatest  price  increase 

Retail  prices  of  important  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  rose  13.2  percent 
on  the  average  from  mid- February  to  mid-March  followed  by  an  additional  10. 5 
percent  increase  to  mid-April  according  to  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.    Retail  prices  of  this  group  of  items  in  April  were  more  than 
double  the  level  of  January  19^1.    From  March  to  April  retail  prices  of  sweet- 
potatoes  rose  by  Jl  percent,  apples  19  percent,  and. white  potatoes  15  percent. 

In  prices  paid  to  farmers,  greatest  increases  from  March  to  April  were 
noted  for  sweetpotatoes,  white  potatoes,  and  apples,  with  smaller  increases  for 
poultry  and  corn.    Prices  of  eggs  dropped  slightly  at.  both  the  farm  and  retail 
levels.    Prices  paid  producers  for  hogs,  veal  calves,  and  lambs,  dropped  a 
trifle,  with  beef  cattle  showing  an  increase. 
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Marketing  margins  rise  sharply  on  few  foods 

Charges  for  marketing,  as  measured  by  the  spread  between  retail  prices 
and  payments  to  farmers  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  farm  produce,  showed 
marked  increases  from  March  to  April  for  pork  and  a  few  other  products,  amount- 
ing to  3^  percent  for  sweetpotatoes,    22  percent  for  apples,    and  ik  percent 
for  white  potatoes.    Marketing  margins  declined  during  the  month  on  hens, 
cereals,  eggs,  and  dairy  products. 


Marketing  margin  remains  low  in  relation  to  prices 

Throughout  the  recent  war  period  the  food  marketing  margin  has  failed 
to  rise  in  normal  relation  to  prices  at  retail  and  at  the  farm.  Marketing 
charges  exceeded  the  pre-war  1935-39  average  of  $191  in  only  2  months  of  19^2, 
June  and  July.    Many  cost  factors  in  food  marketing  have  "been  rising,  particul 
ly  labor  costs,  yet  the  marketing  margin  had  not  risen  correspondingly.    It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  recent  increase  through  February  into  April  will 
hold  near  the  new  levels  or  whether  the  advance  will  continue.    Widening  of 
marketing  margins  is  least  noticeable  when  it  accompanies  similar  increases  of 
retail  and  farm  prices  as  wa,s  the  case  in  this  instance. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  a  "normal"  marketing  margin  would  be  under 
present  circumstances,  but  it  is  possible  to  estimate,  on  the  basis  of  long- 
term  relationships  between  margins  and  prices,  the  average  increase  in  margins 
over  the  1935"~39  level  which  would  be  associated  with  the  rise  in  prices  from 
that  period.    This  estimate  of  the  margin  for  the  food  basket  based  upon 
1935-39  as  a  normal  base  of  reference  falls  on  the  range  $235  -  $2^0  for  the 
price  levels  of  April  19^3*    18  percent  higher  than  the  actual  margin  observed 
for  that  month. 


Retail  prices  revised  to  reflect  war-time  consumption  cnanges 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  March  thoroughly  revised  its 
food  price  weights  to  reflect  war-time  changes  in  quantities  consumed,  in  sales  j 
volumes  of  retail  outlets,  and  in  population  shifts  among  geographic  areas.  A 
number  of  foods  '.vere  added  to  the  list  of  items  priced,  particularly  those  foods 
whose  importance  in  war-time  consumption  is  increasing.    Effects  of  the  revisions 
upon  retail  price  data  were  giin^rally  rather  minor,  the  retail  value  of  all 
farm -food  products  for  January  rising  from  $U27  on  the  basis  of  unrevised  prices 
-to  $^30  when  revised  prices  were  used  and  rising  from  SU30  to  $^32  for  February.  I 

In  the  calculation  of  price  indexes  and  price  averages  the  question  of 
just  where  to  draw  the  line  in  salifications  of  items  priced  and  compared  from 
month  to  month  is  always  troublesome.    The-  final  decision  must  be  rather 
arbitrary.    For  example,  if  beef  sold  in  chain  stores  and  beef  sold  in  independ- 
ents are  treated  as  two  distinct  items,  then  the  average  beef  prices  are 
calculated  separately  for  each  store  type  and  shifts  in  sales  volume  between 
type  of  outlet  are  not  permitted  to  affect  the  average  beef  price  or  the  price 
index.    The  latest  revisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  do  allow  for 
sales  volume  shifts  of  this  sort  -    at  least  for  the  extent  of  shift  which 
occurred  from  1S35~39  to  March  19^3 »         iR  ^he  absence  of  revised  prices 
prior  to  January  19^3  the  price  scries  lose  strict  comparability  between 
December  19^-2  and  January  13U3  • 
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,  Table.  7         Annual  family  purchases  of  58  foods  if 

\      year  and  month  ~      .**  '  Cost  at    *  Paid  to       Marketing    r  Farmed s  share  of 

 t    retail    <  farmers     ♦    margin       *      retail    value  , 

" :  Dollars       Dollars         Dollars  Percent 

I913-I5  average.  236  135               121  53 

1920.  .  V  .......  51U  272               2l£  53 

L929  ..........  :  1+15  195               220  1+7 

1935-39  average.  .  .  .  .   :  332  ll+l                191  1+2 

i9i£  ..........  :  3l|+  132               182  l£ 

feia  .  .  .                          :  3h2  161+               178  1+8 

19142  .  ...»  398  209             189  53 

I9i|2-Apr.  s.  386  201                185  52 

May.  .  i  392  202                190  52 

June  398  203               195  51 

July  ij.01  208               193  52 

Aug.-  1+02  215               187  53 

Sept..  :  1+05  -    216               189  53 

Oct  :  l+ll+  22I+              190  5h 

Nov.  J4I8  227               191  51l 

Dec  »  1423  23ij.               189  55 

19U3  -  J«n*  2/.  j  1+30  2lp.               189  56 

Feb.  2/  t  1+32  '     2l+6               186  57 

Mar.  7  i  UhQ  257             191  57 

Apr  .  .  .  :  1+62             26l  201   56 

I/Important  food  "products  produced  by  American  farmers  combined  in  quantities 

representing  annual  purchases  by  a  "typical  work  ragman1  s  family. 
2/  Revised 

Retail  pr  ice  averages  for  56  cities  from  U.  S.  Buroau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Table  8        Cottonseed  -  Farm-to-mill  sales  price  spreads 
and  relative  product  values 


Year 
beginning 
Aug.  1 


1935*39  average 

191+0  

191+1  

19142  3/-  Sept.. 

Nov. 

191+3     -  Jan. 

Feb, 
Mar. 
Apr, 


Value  of: 
products : 
per  ton: 
of  seed: 


V 


Dollars 


1+0.21 
37.80 

65.  ol+ 

65.85 
67. Ii8 
67.51 
U/67.5I 
~  67.58 
67.51 


Farm 
price  [ 

:  Farm 

:      Percentage  of  product  value 

•value  as 

attributed 

to  - 

Actual 

:percent- 

per 
ton 

tmargin 

: age  of 

:  Crude 

:  Cake  : 

:  product 

:  oil 

:     and    -  : 

Hulls 

:Linters 

2/ 

:  value 

• 

m 

:  meal  : 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

25*29 

II+-.92 

62.9 

55.1+ 

29.2 

1+.6 

10,8 

21.72 

16.08 

57.5 

1+6.6 

31.6 

5.3 

16.5 

1+7.65 

17.39 

73.3 

58.2 

25.9 

3.0 

12,9 

1+1+.75 

21,10 

68.0 

60,1 

21+.1+ 

2.7 

12,8 

1+5.1+5 

22.03 

67  .h 

58.6 

25.8 

3.1 

12.5 

1+5.5? 

21.91+ 

67.5 

58.6 

25.8 

3.1 

12.5 

1+5.60 

21.91 

67.5 

58.6 

25.8 

3.1 

12.5 

U5.63 

21.95 

67.5 

58.5 

25.9 

3.1 

12,5 

I+5..57 

21.94 

67.5 

58.6 

25*8 

3.1 

12.5 

1/  Mill  product"'  values  on  "the"  T5as~is  of  vDTi^eT"rllpoFtcd,  Tor" '^acXYea^orT  by  T:he  U.  S«~ 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  interpolated  and  extrapolated  by  monthly  wholesale  market 
prices  of  the  products. 
2/  The  monthly  farm  price  is  a  weighted  average  of  monthly  prices  received  by  farmers 
including  several  earlier  months  of  farm    sale  to  represent  actual  payment  to  far- 
mers  for  seed  crushed  each  month. 
3/  Preliminary  data.    Ij/  No  quotation  for  cottonseed  meal,-  January  price  was  used,' 
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Table    9  Price  spreads  between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  -  food  products, 

March  191+3 


Retail- 


Retail 
commodity 


:Table  :- 
:.  No. 
:  1/  * 


•Farm  equivalent 

.  ^  ~»-!  - 


Farm.. value 


Unit:'-*-.-.;  '.-t  iprice 


'.Actual  *  as  percent- 
Quantity-     lvalue  >^;-age  of  reta£ 


price 


Pork  products 
Dairy— products 

Hens 
Eggs 

White  flour 
White  bread 
Corn  meal 
Rolled  oats 
Corn  flakes 
Wheat  cereal 

Rice 

Navy  beans 
Oranges 
Potatoes 
Apples 


Rye  bread 

Whole,  who  bread  i+O 
Macaroni  • 
Soda  crackers  : 

* 

Peanut  butter  • 


58 : foods 
c  omb  int*d 


X  J. 

U\JX  J\.     VJX  \J\J.IA\>  uO 

Id 

1  AA    TV       „  • T  1  - 

1UU  lb,  millc 

1.1.  X  « 

ii43»° 

equivalent 

I16.3 

1  lb. 

lk 

1  doz. 

50.3 

15 

1  lb. 

6.0 

16 

1  lb. 

8,7 

17 

1  lb. 

%k 

18 

1  lb. 

8.9 

19 

8-oz.  pkg. 

XT  O 

7.0 

20 

28-oz  pkg. 

21+.1 

21 

1  lb. 

12.8 

22 

1  lb. 

9-8 

2k 

1  doz. 

39.1+ 

25 

1  lb. 

1+.6 

35 

1  lb. 

8.9 

37 

1  lb.  prin. 

36.6 

lamb  cuts 

38 

1  lb,  r 

9.7 

39 

1  lb. 

'9.3 

ko 

1  lb. 

10.1 

la 

1  lb. 

li>,6 

1  lb. 

-17-6 

hk 

1  lb*  • 

. .32*0 

hog 

100  lb.  mi: 

equivalent 


Cents  r  Cents 

*^TS_'/3.3- 

250.il  193.4 

26.1  '20.2 
3k.Q  -16.3. 


rice 


lamb 


O't  6*  i-  lb »  wheat 


i,.72  I.b« /durum 
wheat 


Aniuil  family 
8'     co.'.s-xr.pbion  i&hl+S 


Ai  a:  ua  !.  £  am  i  1  y- 


.257  -H91 


Percent 

"8T7" 

.  .56  . 
68 


2.9 

:  3.1 

.  "  kB 

2.0  . 

■  6.7  . 

\  23 

2.5  - 

2.9 

h6 

3.2  . 

5.7  .  .. 

:./36 

2.2  ■ 

k.Q  , 

31 

1+.2 

19.9 

..  M 

.6.0 

'  6.8 

'  "M 

5.k 

• ;  55 

13  *k 

26.0 

'31+ 

2-h 

2-2 

3.9 

5.0 

kk 

30.2 

6.1+ 

83 

2.8 

6.9 

29 

1.8 

7.5 

19 

•  1.9 

8.2 

19 

3.k 

11.2 

2.2 

15.U 

12 

11.8 

20.2' 

'  37 

57 


l/'Taoie  rJ&mbers  roi'.er  '^o  numberiiig  in  original  1936  report  and  annual 
entitled. 'Trice  Spreads  Between  the  Farmer  and  the  Consumer." 

Retail  prices  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


supplements 
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>lelO  Price  spreads  between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  -  food  products, 

April,  19k3 


Retail 
•commodity 


,Table 
No. 
1/ 


Retail 


Unit 


58  foods 
combined 


Price 


Farm  equivalent 


Quantity 


 •  Farm  value 

sActual:as  percentage 
Value  J  mar  gin*  of  retail 

s  -  price  


Cents 


Cents    Cents  Percent 


pork  products  :  11 

Dairy  products;  12 

Hens  i  13 

Sggs  :  li+. 

White  flour  :  15 

Unite  bread  j  16 

Corn  meal  s  17 

Rolled  oats  •  15 

Corn  flakes  19 

Wheat  cerea  1  •  20 

Rice  :  21 

Navy  beans  •  22 

Oranges  •  21; 

Potatoes  :  25 

Apples  :  35 

Lamb  products  :  37 

Sweet  potatoes :  38 

Rye  bread  •  39 

Whole  wh .bread:  J4.O 

Macaroni  :  J4I 

Soda  crackers  :  )\P 

Peanut  butter  •  1)1; 


1  lb.  prin.  31.6  1.90  lb.  live       27.3  k*3 

pork  products  hog 

100  lb.  milk  U&»7  100  lb.  milk  2/  251.6  191.1 
equivalent 
1  lb. 
1  doz. 


1  lb. 
1  lb. 
1  lb. 
1  lb. 

8-oz.  pkg. 
28-oz.  pkg. 

1  lb. 

1  lb. 

1  doz. 

1  lb. 

1  lb. 

1  lb.  prin, 

lamb  cuts 
1  lb. 

1  lb. 

1  lb. 

1  lb. 

1  lb. 

1  lb. 


equivalent 

k6.k  1.11  lb*  27*3 

h9.9  1  doz.  33.7 

6.1  I.I4I  lb.  wheat  2.9 
8.7  .97  lb.  wheat  2.0 
5.5  1.5  1T3.  corn  2.7 
#.9  1.78  lb.  oats  3.4 
7.0  1.275  lb.  corn  2.3 
21;.  1  2.065  lb.  wheat  I4..2 


12.8  1.51  lb.  rough 
rice 

. 9*9  1  lb.  dry  beans 


6.1 
'5.5 
13.9 
2.8 

iw5 
30.0 

3.3 
1.8 

1.9 
3.h 
2.2 

32.2  I.73  lb.  peanuts  12.1 


39.9  1/17  box 
5.3  1  lb* 

10.6  1  lb. 

36.9  2.16  lb.  live 
lamb 

12.7  1  lb. 

9.3    .39  lb.  rye  & 
•  61;  lb.  wheat 
10.1    .92  lb.  wheat 

15.0  1.72  lb.  durum 

wheat 
17.7  1.085  lb  wKeat 


19.1 
16.2 

3.2 

6.7 
2.8 

5.5 
h.7 
19.9 

6.7 

h.h 

26.0 

2.5 
6.1 

6.9 
9.h 
7.5 
8.2 
11.6 

15.5 
20.1 


Annual  family  Annual  family 

consumption      $1|62    consumption  2/&261 


86 

57 

59 
68 

^8 

23 
k9 
38 
33 
17 

JUS 

56 
35 
53 
l£ 
81 
26 
19 
19 
23 
12 

38 


*201 


56 


1/  Table  numbers  refer  to  numbering  in  original  1936  report  and  annual  supplements 

entitled    Price  Spreads  Between  the  Farmer  and  the  Consumer. " 
1/  Preliminary. 

Retail  prices  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Table  13.*-  Fan?.  products:    Indexes  of  price 
35-33  -  ico 


at  several  levels  of  marketing, 


Year 

and 

month 


:Cost 
:  of 
•.living 

t  Ox 

:  city 
:  fa- 

:  rallies 


iOO.CLS 


Retail 
prices 
"of 
all 

foods 


±1 


*  .Farm 
Whole-  "prices 
sale    °  of 
prices 


.58 
foods 


Fibers 


RetailiFnole-;Farr^ 
prices* saie  'prices 
"of      .prices:  0±- 

cloth-'  °^      1  cotton 
:texbil 


:  pro- 
duct s 


and 
wool 


1913 
I9I-4 
131b 

191S 
1920 
1Q23 
1932 

1935 
1336 

1937 
193S 

1939 
I94O 
1941. 
1942 

1939  - 


1942-  Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept , 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


1343- 


Jcn. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


71 
72 

7S 

103 

143 

122 
38 

98 
99 
103 

101 

99 
100 
105 


101 


llD 
llO 
117 

lis 
11s 
119 
120 
120 

121 
121 
123 

124 


SO 

m 

91 
134 

169 

132 

S6 
100 
101 
105 
9S 
95 
97 
105 

124 
94 

9S 

120 
122 
123 
125 
126 
127 
130. 

131 
133 

133 
134 

32 


81 
82 
96 
151 
174 
126 

106 
104 
10S 

93 
89 
90 
105 
126 

05 


125 
12  h 
126 
125 
127 
130 

131 
131 
132 

134 
lvS 
137 


3/ 

'  1/ 

:  2/ 

95 

69 

81 

97 

70 

77 

110 

1  ft 

qq 

174 

128 

193 

193 

201 

232 

^ 

115 

127 

62 

91 

77 

9S 

97 

100 

98 

101 

113 

lOj, 

xs 

?2 

102 

94 

100 

3f 

34 

102 

104 

116 

106 

119 

±48 

124 

136 

85 

y'o 

95 

100 

101 

143 

12o 

13s 

143 

126 

144 

125 

137 

14o 

125 

137 

152 

12J 

137 

153 

126 

137 

159 

126 

137 

l£l 

12b 

137 

166 

126 

137 

170 

126 

137 

174 

126 

137 

182 

128 

137 

185 

123 

137 

4/ 


111 

97 
131 

281 
282 
167 

55 

m 

111 

81 

85 

97 

131 
17s 

85 
91 


176 
178 
174 

179 
182 
184 
187 

n  go 

1SS 

191 
192 


: Whole  : 

:  sale 

Farm  * 

•prices: 
:  of 
:  all 
:  farm 

prices ; 
"  of  '  : 
all  j 
'  pro—  * 

:  pro- 
: duct  s 

"ducts  : 

'■■  21  i 

94 
94 

111 

195 

13s 

138 

.104 
106 
114 

30 
86 
S3 
108 

139 
SO 

90 

13s 
137 
137 

140 
142 
143 
145 
150 

154 

157 
148 
163 


95 
95 
ill 
130 
133 

61 
102 
107 

114 

89 

or' 
OO 

92 
115 

148 

S3 
92 

141 
14^ 
143 
142 
152 
151 
156 
15S 
170 

174 
171 
173 
175 


Prices 
paid 

farmers 


2/ 


81 
80 
100 
141 
162 

m 

86 
100 
100 
105 
38 
37 

99 
105 

122 

96 
3S 

121 
122 
122 
122 
122 

123 
124 

125 
125 

127 
129 
123 
130 


1/  From  "Changes  in  Cost  of  Living"    Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

2/  Calculated  from  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

3/  Based  on  figures  published  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

4/  Cotton  and  wool  prices  weighted  by  production  in  the  period  1335-33* 

5/  Revised, 

2/  Preliminary  estimate. 
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